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was unpopular with the native weavers because, while
competing with them for trade, they did not share in
the farm or rent paid by the native gild to the king, and
in general there was a strong feeling against the aliens
in London, which was fanned by the craft gilds and
occasionally culminated in rioting, the murder of some
of the foreigners and the plunder of their shops.

While the gilds were constantly coming into conflict
with outside interests, there was also an internal con-
flict of interests between the masters, the hired servants,
or journeymen, and the intermediate class of appren-
tices. This becomes more noticeable towards the end
of our period. While there was occasional friction
between employer and employed even before the
second half of the fourteenth century, it was during the
next two centuries that the rise of the capitalist, coupled
with the descent of the small independent masters into
the position of journeymen, brought about strained
relations between the two classes. In the earlier period
in most of the trades there was reasonable prospect for
any craftsman that he would be able to set up as an
independent master, but as time went on the difficulty
of attaining independence increased. The growing
attraction of town and craft life as compared with
agriculture swelled the ranks of the craftsmen, and the
gilds, whose management was in the hands of the
masters, endeavoured to limit competition by raising
their entrance fees and more especially by raising their
1 upsets J, that is to say, the fees which had to be paid
by a craftsman upon setting up as a master. One of the
earliest instances of this restriction of competition
occurred in connexion with the weavers' gild of London,
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